Hippocrates (460-377 BCE): Described skin rashes after milk consumption, possibly the earliest 
recorded case of a food allergy. 


Ancient Egyptian Ebers Papyrus (circa 1550 BCE): Contains descriptions of asthma-like symptoms, 
which may have been triggered by allergens. 


Lucretius (99-55 BCE): Wrote about the concept that unseen particles in the air could induce 
respiratory symptoms upon inhalation. 


Galen (129-200 CE): Noted that certain foods could cause skin reactions and digestive issues, 
suggesting food intolerances or allergies. 


Al-Razi (Rhazes) (865-925 CE): Discussed hay fever symptoms, recognizing the seasonal nature of 
these reactions. 


Ibn Zuhr (Avenzoar) (1094-1162 CE): Described asthma symptoms that were likely triggered by 
allergens. 


Maimonides (1135-1204 CE): Mentioned asthma attacks triggered by scents and environmental factors. 


Avicenna (Ibn Sina) (980-1037 CE): In "The Canon of Medicine," described conditions resembling 
allergic asthma and rhinitis. 


Sushruta Samhita (circa 600 BCE): Ancient Indian text describing symptoms of what could be 
interpreted as allergic reactions, including skin rashes and respiratory issues. 


Charaka Samhita: An ancient Indian Ayurvedic text, which discusses the concept of hypersensitivity to 
environmental particles causing respiratory symptoms. 


Zhang Zhongjing's Treatise on Febrile Diseases (circa 200 CE): Chinese medical text describing 
symptoms that could be interpreted as food allergies. 


Huangdi Neijing (The Yellow Emperor's Classic of Internal Medicine, circa 2600 BCE-300 BCE): 
Contains descriptions of conditions suggestive of allergic rhinitis. 


Pliny the Elder (23-79 CE): Described reactions to bee stings, which could be interpreted as 
anaphylaxis. 


Aretaeus of Cappadocia (circa 1st or 2nd century CE): Provided descriptions of skin conditions and 
respiratory issues that align with allergic reactions. 


Pedanius Dioscorides (circa 40-90 CE): In "De Materia Medica," described various plant-based 
reactions that resemble contact dermatitis. 


Julius Pollux (2nd century CE): Described symptoms following consumption of certain foods that 
might indicate food allergies. 


Gargilius Martialis (3rd century CE): Noted adverse reactions to certain foods and herbs. 


Oribasius (325-403 CE): Compiled medical knowledge including descriptions of asthma, which may 
have included allergic asthma. 


Paul of Aegina (625-690 CE): Described various skin eruptions that could be related to allergic 
reactions. 


Al-Kindi (801-873 CE): Discussed the effects of environmental factors on health, which could include 
allergic reactions. 


Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179 CE): Described reactions to certain foods causing ill effects, which 
could be interpreted as food allergies. 


Ibn al-Nafis (1213-1288 CE): Provided descriptions of respiratory symptoms following exposure to 
dust and other particles, suggesting an understanding of allergic rhinitis or asthma. 


Bernardino Ramazzini (1633-1714 CE): Often referred to as the father of occupational medicine, he 
described symptoms among workers exposed to various substances, which can be seen as occupational 


allergies. 


John Floyer (1649-1734 CE): An English physician who described detailed accounts of asthma, 
recognizing the role of environmental factors. 


Sir Thomas Willis (1621-1675 CE): Noted that certain foods could trigger what appeared to be allergic 
reactions. 


Giorgio Baglivi (1668-1707 CE): Discussed respiratory symptoms induced by dust and other 
particulates, suggesting an early understanding of asthma and allergic reactions. 


Francisco Ramon de Torres (1742-1799 CE): Described hay fever symptoms and their seasonal nature. 


Leonardo Botallo (circa 1530): Noted that exposure to certain plants and flowers could induce 
symptoms of what we might now call allergic rhinitis. 


Samuel Hafenreffer (1587-1660 CE): Provided one of the first descriptions of urticaria (hives), 
recognizing its sudden appearance and potential triggers. 


Jean Baptiste Van Helmont (1579-1644 CE): Described asthma and conditions that would be 
recognized today as allergic in nature. 


Friedrich Hoffmann (1660-1742 CE): Wrote about asthma and allergic reactions, noting the influence 
of environmental factors. 


Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689 CE): Described various allergic conditions, including what could be 
recognized as eczema and allergic rhinitis. 


Georg Ernst Stahl (1659-1734 CE): Discussed asthma and allergic reactions, emphasizing 
psychosomatic connections. 


Peter Frank (1745-1821 CE): Recognized and described seasonal influences on respiratory symptoms, 
akin to hay fever. 


Antonio Vallisneri (1661-1730 CE): Observed and described the effects of insect stings and plant 
exposures that resemble allergic reactions. 


Hermann Boerhaave (1668-1738 CE): Noted the relationship between skin conditions and dietary 
factors, suggesting an understanding of food allergies. 


William Heberden (1710-1801 CE): Provided one of the first clinical descriptions of angina pectoris 
but also commented on allergic conditions like hay fever. 


John Hunter (1728-1793 CE): The renowned Scottish surgeon and physician, documented his own 
adverse reactions to specific foods, detailing what could be considered a case study in food allergies. 


Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802 CE): Grandfather of Charles Darwin, noted the effects of certain foods 
and environmental factors on health, including allergic-like symptoms. 


Percivall Pott (1714-1788 CE): Recognized the impact of soot exposure on chimney sweeps, which can 
be related to modern understandings of occupational allergies and cancers. 


